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Amaravat!,1 a Buddhist settlement on the banks
of the Krishna River, in Madras, and probably one
of the starting-points of the adventurous emi-
grants who colonised Sumatra, Java, and Cam-
bodia. These sculptures are attributed to the
last half of the second century A.D., so there is
an interval of something like three centuries
between them and the later Sanchi sculptures.
It is obvious that a great deal of Indian sculpture
must have been produced in the interval, but
very little of it remains, no doubt for the same
reason that hardly anything has been found
before the time of Asoka, namely, because most
of it was executed in the wood of the trees conse-
crated to Vedic ritual
Asoka's immediate successors did not continue
his zealous propaganda of Buddhism, so Indian
builders and sculptors naturally reverted to the
material most convenient for them. In the
meantime, however, on the north-west frontier
of India, the Indo-Baktrian school of Gandhara
arose. Gandhara was a country in which suitable
stone for building and sculpture was more plenti-
ful than wood; so while all the wooden, or semi-
wooden, buildings constructed in India in this
period have totally disappeared, the stone and
brick monasteries and the stupas of Gandhara
1 Some of them are now in the British Museum, a few in tbe
Indian Museum, Calcutta, but most of the finest and best preserved
are in, the Central Museum, Madras.